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Essays Montaigne names l/Hopital among the
chief Latin poets of the time. But it is rather of
La Boetie in relation to the sendee of the state
than as one who indulged in the pastime of classi-
cal verse-making that Montaigne desires to speak
to the chancellor. La Boetie had passed his whole
life in obscurity by his domestic hearth; yet so
wisely regulated was his mind that never was man
more contented with his lot. For the public ser-
vice it was unfortunate that one who was quali-
fied to be a worthy captain should have remained
a common soldier; but those who have the be-
stowal of office must needs make their selection
out of a thousand; they cannot possibly always
discern the spirits of men; the advancement of
the deserving, if ever it happens, is almost neces-
sarily an affair of chance. Nowhere has Mon-
taigne pronounced a more carefully weighed or a
more convincing eulogy than in the words of this
dedication which characterise the eminent quali-
ties of his friend. The dedication closes by put-
ting on record La Boetie's admiration of the
chancellor, as a great public servant, whose rule
was that of virtue, and the reverence with which
Montaigne himself regarded the fallen statesman.
Montaigne's last duty to his friend was to
choose a patron for the little gathering of French
poems. It was offered to one of the most culti-
vated men of the day, Paul de Foix, who repre-
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